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Post Office Sayings' Banks. By Edwin Chadwick, C.B. 

Hating been asked by several members of Parliament my opinion 
on the new measure for Post-Office Savings' Banks, I have stated, in 
answer, that I know no measure proposed in late times affecting 
particularly the condition of the wage, and the lower middle classes 
of the community, which appears to me to be so excellent in prin- 
ciple. There is, however, one aspect which I beg you will allow me 
to point out in which its importance has not been stated, namely, as 
a measure for the prevention of much crime. 

It has appeared in official investigations, made by myself and 
colleagues, under the Constabulary Force or Police Commission of 
Inquiry, as to the causes and incitements to crime, that a large 
proportion of burglaries and murders — especially the murders of 
old and lone people — have been on account of known or suspected 
hoards of money. A recent execution was for a murder with this 
motive. The murder committed by the man named Mullins on an 
old woman living at Stepney, was one of this class, of which other 
examples of continued occurrence may be recalled to recollection. 
A large proportion of domestic robbery and crime is for sums of 
money, which for the station of the parties are considerable, kept in 
the house; and it has somewhat surprised me on the occasions 
which continually present themselves in our criminal courts, that the 
lesson does not commonly suggest itself to be given from the Bench 
— that such sums ought, for the avoidance of temptation to rapacity, 
and for the sake of personal safety as well as for the sake of economy, 
to be in some well-assured place of deposit in some bank. 

We found that such classes of offences are of far less frequent 
occurrence in towns in Scotland than in England, — apparently 
from the simple fact that from the habit of banking prevailing 
amongst the poorest classes — shopkeepers, and tradesmen, and 
others — the smallest sums are ultimately taken to the bank, and 
no such amounts of money are kept habitually upon the premises or 
hoarded as in England. 

Such facts as this habitual exposure of large sums of money, and 
the consequent regular classes of crimes therefrom, come under a 
wide chapter to show what cannot be expected to be done by any 
police, and what must be done by the public themselves, or by 
means of collateral arrangements and institutions for the prevention 
of crime. Good banking institutions, with arrangements in detail 
for the convenience of the many in the keeping and transmission of 
money, may be almost regarded as institutions of a preventive 
police. 
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If any one will imagine wbat must be the consequences if all 
the money belonging to the higher and middle classes in banks of 
deposit were kept at home in bullion, and all that is carried about 
in cheques were carried on the person in coin, and if he will consider 
how much personal danger would increase, notwithstanding an in- 
creased army of police, he will go far to realize the actual state of 
insecurity of persons and property of the lower classes in districts 
and conditions to which the practice of banking has not yet been 
extended. 

After all, if the whole of the deposits in the Savings' Banks 
belonged to the labouring classes (and a larger proportion of them 
than is commonly supposed are from the middle classes), the amount 
is inconsiderable from a population who spend every year greatly 
beyond the total amount of many years* accumulations, or upwards 
of sixty millions per annum, in various stimuli, the greater propor- 
tion of which they would be better without. 

The causes of secret hoarding, or of the comparatively little use 
of Savings' Banks, appeared to be chiefly in want of confidence and 
want of convenience. In part, the want of confidence arose from 
dense ignorance and unreasonable suspicion and jealousy. Old and 
poor people have heard of banks breaking, and unhappily they have 
had proofs that such banks have broken, and they have little means 
of satisfying themselves as to those which are trustworthy. The 
Wage Class frequently see that "master" or master's friends are 
amongst the managers, and are disinclined to have their savings 
brought under their notice. Moreover, the poor man who appears 
to be in steady work is commonly subjected to solicitations for aid 
from his poor and shiftless relations and from family paupers, to 
whom his answer is that he really cannot help them, meaning that 
he feels that he neither ought nor will do so, but if he be seen to 
enter a Savings' Bank, he is disarmed of such an excuse, and is 
subjected to additional persecution. It is inconvenient also to have 
to attend the bank at fixed times, and it is annoying to attend with 
a number of others. It is found in common in the metropolis for 
depositors not to deposit in the bank in their own immediate neigh- 
bourhood, but in a bank at a distance. Persons living on the south 
side of the Thames make their deposits in banks on the north, and 
vice versd. In many districts the extreme distance also of any 
Savings' Bank formed an insuperable difficulty to the personal attend- 
ance of depositors of single shillings and payment of small savings 
which, if not immediately deposited, " burn holes in their pockets," 
and are not saved at all. In Devonshire this difficulty is in part 
obviated by an excellent organization by which the clergy act as 
collectors from such of their flock as they influence into habits of 
frugality. Under such circumstances, and having a view to the 
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special purpose of the prevention of depredation, we were prepared 
to point out the expediency of measures for the removal of incon- 
veniences and of grounds of distrust, and for encouraging the 
making of deposits for the promotion of the habit of banking. 

The proposed measure appears to me to be of excellent concep- 
tion and happy promise for the attainment of these ends with the 
other general and immediate object — the formation of frugal habits. 
It offers the highest possible security ; it accords with the use of the 
post-office for the transmission of small sums, amounting to many 
millions of money, by money orders. The Post Office Savings' Bank 
will be open daily for the greater convenience of the depositor, with 
the least occasion for particular observation ; and it is to be expected 
that the officers will be required to conciliate confidence, and that 
the convenience of depositors of all classes, without any reservation 
or distinction, will be carefully consulted. I say without distinction, 
for conveniences are needed for temporary investments, or for the 
safe custody of sums of money belonging to the higher middle classes, 
too small for investments in banks belonging to their class, or which 
are now kept on the premises, waiting for a higher and more profit- 
able order of investment. The measure at once gives a fourfold 
extension of places of deposit presenting these advantages. Alarm 
at the extent of money which may be brought in is alarm at the 
extent of accommodation for safety and frugality which, as the 
service will be paid for, I hope by good administration be justified. 
To the cry of centralization raised against the measure, it may be 
answered that the people ought not to be subjected to their local 
institutions — with arrangements which they do not like, nor to have 
their necessities made a source of profit for local private officers, with 
only limited and imperfect responsibility, if they prefer the service 
of the general and more responsible public agency of the postal 
department. The measure is in extension of freedom. 

In illustration of the crime committed from the temptation of 
the exposure of property, which extended banking facilities, though 
perhaps of another and higher order, would prevent, I take occasion 
to mention one large class of robberies of common occurrence in the 
metropolis. A tradesman takes his wife on an excursion on the 
Saturday or Sunday to G-ravesend or elsewhere, and leaves the house 
in charge of a single servant, a girl, or of other servants, who take 
holiday too and leave her alone. A young fellow, a thief in the guise 
of a suitor, gains admission to the house, and robs it on ascertaining 
from her where her master keeps his money, and tempts her to 
become an accomplice ; and those who leave property thus exposed 
afford temptation to the ruin of female servants and to depredation 
also. A recent case of the attempted theft of a large sum of money, 
more than one hundred sovereigns, left by a butcher in his shop, 
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under the care of a girl, is (except as to the attempted murder of the 
girl) an example of frequent occurrence, as the police well know. 
The thefts, by servants, of money left on the premises is one of the 
largest and most constant kinds of depredation with which the police 
have to deal. Last year the amount of loss in the metropolis (chiefly 
of money left habitually on the premises) exposed to temptation (but 
which, under considerate arrangements and habits, as in Scotland, 
from the convenience and the thrift of the interest on the deposits, 
however small, would be in some bank) was, as reported by the 
police, 13,015Z., besides 8,643Z. stolen by lodgers and other inmates. 
Nor are these extraordinary annual amounts the whole, for the 
whole is not reported to the metropolitan police. The police 
returns show an average of some 500 servants yearly prosecuted for 
larceny. It may be mentioned that the early Saturday closing of 
the established banks has, by preventing the deposit of much of the 
money received only on the Saturday afternoon, extended the expo- 
sure and danger to depredation of the property of professional 
persons and higher classes of manufacturers and tradesmen in the 
habit of banking. To obviate it and diminish the Saturday and 
Monday robberies, the banks might surely make arrangements for 
the receipt by their house-porters of closed cash-boxes after the 
banking hours, and for their safe custody until the time of opening 
on the Monday following. In these boxes might be enclosed, placed 
out of temptation for the time, silver spoons or valuable articles 
of jewellery. 

Great good might be accomplished by provision for the regular 
issue of authoritative expositions of the causes of crimes and the 
means of preventing them, and of admonitions to the duty of adopt- 
ing them, and of " leading not into temptation." In fine, in respect 
to this measure of the Post Office Savings' Bank, considering the 
example of the utilization of numerous postal establishments for the 
public service, and especially for the service of the most numerous 
classes, it may be stated, as was observed in the House of Commons 
by the late Sir Eobert Peel, on the Encumbered Estates Act, that it 
was " so thoroughly good a measure that he wondered how ever it 



I think, too, that social reformers, economists, and the public at 
large may be congratulated that this measure has the peculiarly good 
fortune, as I deem it, of being proposed and passed at a time when 
it may have the care of such permanent public officers as Sir Eowland 
Hill (and, I may add, of his able assistant, Mr. Frederic Hill), to 
whom we owe the initiation and progressive development of one of 
the greatest administrative, economical, social, and educational 
improvements of our time. 



